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gentlemen, for instance, is full of exaggerations; yet no one
denies the truth of its central point, that boys* schools in
those days could be sinks of cruelty and tyranny. So with
Bernard Shaw. But we must not anticipate discussion of
this serious sincerity of his, which deserves a chapter to
itself, and in due course shall have it. It is enough to say
here that, when Shaw ends an argument, as he once did,
with the words: 'I assert my intellectual superiority, that
is all,' although some may hold those to be the words of an
incurably conceited man, others will accept them at their
face value. Then, with 'the extra mile* thrown in, they
become simply the candid opinion of a man who, if he
thinks that he is right and the other fellow wrong, is honest
enough to say so. And I imagine that most of us prefer
this kind of fighting manliness and honesty to the usual
substitutes, such as bad temper, evasion, sulking, back-
biting, or the insincere modesty that fishes for the equally
insincere compliments of the kind current in mutual
admiration societies.
'Why should I get another man to praise me when I can
praise myself?' asks Bernard Shaw with relentless zest.
Why indeed? Do we hear a voice answering that there is
no reason at all, unless he fears that the praise of the other
man will be less full-throated than his own, or, worse,
inaudible, so that he must therefore fill the horrid silence
with t?he blare of his own trumpet ? Almost as though he
had heard such a voice, Shaw tells it not to be silly and to
listen. * I really cannot respond to this demand for mock-
modesty,' he explains. 'I am ashamed neither of my work
nor of the way it is done. I like explaining its merits to
the huge majority who don't know good work from bad.
It does them good; and it does me good, curing me of
nervousness, laziness, and snobbishness.' Could anything
be more straightforward ? If he is conceited, at least his
conceit is honestly forthright and brazenly unaffected. He
has never been afflicted with what he calls, 'the modest
cough of a minor poet.'
Not that the question of affectation in connection with
Bernard Shaw can, I think, ever arise. That stigma, which
attaches itself so easily to small men who succeed only in